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An Historical Prospect of Harvard College 
1636-1936 


By C. E. WALTON 


Assistant Librarian 


4 Harvard “College and University” ibe consisted of 
5 those volumes of older records which were kept in the 
Proudent’ s House. The “Old Overseers’ Book” as well as certain 
manuscript Library Catalogues were burned in the fire of 1764, 
but no others we know could have been in Harvard Hall or they 
would not now be preserved. 

Josiah Quincy’s History, done for the Bicentennial, brought the 
past, and the remains of that past, not only to the public mind but 
to the University mind as well. Jared Sparks, an historian of ex- 
perience in archival research, collected such loose papers as could 
be found and prepared a bound, chronological file. Sometime be- 
fore the Civil War, probably by 1856 or 1857, the books from the 
President’s House and the Sparks file were turned over to the Col- 
lege Library for safe-keeping. This modest collection of about 
twenty volumes has grown in some eighty years to over sixteen 
thousand, and is often spoken of as the largest educational archive 
in the United States. For administrative reasons, it still remains 
where it began, as a special division of the Harvard College Libra- 
ry. Except for ten years from 1890 to 1900, when Mr. Justin 
Winsor installed Mr. William G. Brown as Deputy Keeper, the 
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care and custody of the Harvard Archives has been usually a func- 
tion of the College Librarian. 

Mr. William C. Lane, shrewdly looking forward when the col- 
lection was still relatively young and small, established firmly that 
principle of physical separation from other collections in the Li- 
brary to which so much ease of care and increase is due. 

Harvard University Archives consist, at present, of two collec- 
tions of books and manuscripts. The first contains only official rec- 
ords of the University and of its officers, and numbers around ten 
thousand volumes or their equivalents. The second comprises both 
printed and manuscript material written by Harvard men or writ- 
ten about Harvard and running to about six thousand volumes. 
The Tercentenary Exhibition includes material from both collec- 
tions. [he papers exhibited fall under three general heads. First, a 
series of President’s Papers beginning in Dunster’s time. Second, a 
series called Administration and Finance, also chronologically ar- 
ranged. And third, a series illustrating undergraduate life and ex- 
perience. 


PAPERS OF HARVARD PRESIDENTS 


Henry Dunster, 16 40-1654 


HEN Benjamin Pierce had finished the rough draft of 

‘Y the first Harvard History late in the eighteen twenties, 

he had brought together a large number of original let- 

ters and papers. These, the gift of his heirs in 1846 to the Uni- 

versity Archives, proved rich in the period of our first President, 

Henry Dunster. Covering chiefly the more public aspects of Dun- 
ster’s life and service, the Pierce Collection on display includes: 


STEPHEN Daye. Indenture to Josse Glover. 1638. 
Countersigned by three witnesses, probably in London, and twice sealed, this 
single sheet bears the autograph of the first printer on the North American 
Continent. 1 leaf, 19.7 x 30 cm. 


NATHANIEL Exprep. Bill drawn against Henry Dunster. 1641. 
1 leaf, 20.7 x 23.7 cm. 
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Deed to land on the Sudbury River. 1641. 


Countersigned by Dunster. 1 leaf, 15.3 x 19.3 cm. 


Henry Dunster. Petition to John Endicot, Governor and to the 
Magistrates of the General Court for appointment of a commis- 


sion to audit the Glover Estate. 1652. 
1 leaf, 30.3 x 38 cm. 


Commission to investigate Harvard College. Report to the Gen- 
eral Court, 1654. 
This statement, with the Dunster Letter of 1653 from the Willard Family, 
form our only real picture of Harvard at that time. 2 leaves, 19.7 x 30.1 cm. 


Henry Dunster. Memorandum of Income and Expenditure for 
the Daye Press. 1656. 


Probably submitted to the Court in the Glover suit. 1 leaf, 19 x 30 cm. 


Joun GLover. Memorandum of his account with Henry Dunster. 
1656. 


1 leaf, 20.4 X 27.3 cm. 


HESE papers were still in private hands an hundred years 

ago, as were also the more personal remains which had de- 
scended in the Dunster family. In 1886 on the Two Hundred and 
Fiftieth Anniversary, Samuel Dunster, Esq., deposited these in the 
University Archives. Comprising a part of the Dunster Collection 
are: 


Henry Dunster, of Balehoult, Lancashire, England. Letter to 
his son, Rev. Mr. Henry Dunster, President of Harvard Col- 
lege, at Cambridge, New England, 1640. 


2 leaves, 19.7 X 30.4 cm. 


RICHARD SALTONSTALL. Letter to Henry Dunster, 1651. 
2 leaves, 19.8 x 30.7 cm. : 

Henry Dunster. Quadriennium Memoir. Proof by rule of Logic 
that a Liberal Arts course was properly four years and not three. 
1654. 

4 leaves, 15 x 18.7 cm. 
Henry Dunster. Notes for a Sermon. 1655. 


Preached after his resignation as President of Harvard College. 1 leaf, 19.2 x 
19.2 cm. 
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Epwarp Roserts, Auditor-General of Ireland. Letter to Henry 
Dunster, dated Dublin, 3d, 1655. 


Offering the protection of the Lord Deputy and advancement in Ireland. 2 
leaves, 22.3 X 33.1 cm. 


N the twentieth century, some important additions to the Dun- 
ster Papers have been made. A very notable one was Henry 
Dunster’s letter to the Commissioners of Investigation dated De- 


cember, 1653, the gift of Miss Theodora Willard: 


Henry Dunster. Letter to the Commissioners, 1653. 


Contains his account of the beginning of Harvard College, and his labors therein. 
2 leaves, 19.7 x 30.8 cm. 


Another more personal fragment is a single sheet, the gift of 
Oakes Ames, Esq., ’98, in 1931, covered with notes in Dunster’s 
hand about the tangled legal aspects of his suit with Major Apple- 
ton over the Glover dowry: 


Henry Dunster. A duply to Mr. Apletons reply. As Defendant. 
As Plaintiff. 1654. 


1 leaf, 14.8 x 20 cm. 


Increase Mather, 1685-1701 


O important papers from this period have been received since 

the Sparks file was arranged nearly an hundred years ago. 
Those shown are from that source, and have to do largely with 
President Mather’s concern over control of the college: 


Increase MatuHenr. Letter to John Richards, dated June 12, 1693. 
1 leaf, 19.8 x 22.5 cm. 


IncrEaAsE MatHer. Memorandum of a vote at a Corporation 
Meeting, August 5, 1695. 


1 leaf, 18.1 x 11.7 cm. 


IncrEAsE MatHer. Memorandum by way of reply to the vote of 
the Corporation Meeting, August 5, 1695. 


1 leaf, 18.4 x 22.4 cm. 
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Increase Matuer. Draft resignation as President, dated probably 
in August, 1697. 


1 leaf, 15.5 x 18 cm. 





Copy of above. 


With the Mather autograph inked out. 1 leaf, 17.5 x 21.8 cm. 


IncrEASE Maruer. Copy of a letter to Governor Dudley, dated 
January 2, 1704/5. 
1 leaf, 14.9 x 16.7 cm. 


IncREASE MatuHer. Copy of a letter to Governor Dudley, dated 
February 20, 1704/5. 
1 leaf, 15.4 x 9.7 cm. 


IncrEAsE Martner. Draft petition to Governor Dudley, dated 
February 1704/5. 


1 leaf, 15.5 x 19.2 cm. 


IncREASE MaTuHeEr. Queries worthy of consideration, probably 
from about 1690. 
1 leaf, 18 x 28 cm. 





Copy of above. 


1 leaf, 18.4 x 28.7 cm. 


John Leverett, 1707-1724 


ROM the Sparks file are two letters to “Mr. Speaker” about 
the meagre salary of the President of Harvard College: 


Joon Leverett. Letter to Speaker of the House, Lindall, dated 
December 6, 1720. 
1 leaf, 18.3 x 22.7 cm. 


Joun Leverett. Letter to Speaker of the House, Lindall, dated 
December 15, 1720. 
1 leaf, 18.2 x 22.7 cm. 


The Leverett papers were not added to until 1839, when the 
Rev. Dr. Andrews, of Newburyport, gave certain manuscript dis- 
courses and a number of legal commissions, one of which is shown: 
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General Court. Commission to John Leverett as Justice of the 
Superior Court, dated July 8, 1702 and signed by Governor 
Dudley. In a legal hand on parchment, with the Royal Seal of 
William and Mary impressed on paper wafers and fixed on a 
pendant pink tape. 


1 leaf, folded at bottom, 45.2 x 29.5 cm. 


N 1923, Miss Elizabeth G. Norton added two items from the 
I Charles Eliot Norton Collection supposed to have come from 
papers in the Wigglesworth family. Of these the Leverett Memo- 
randum or Commonplace Book is the only source for the famous 


Dudley Code of Laws, in Latin: 


Joun Leveretr. Memorandum Book, with his admittatur signed 
by President Oakes pasted inside the second leaf. About 1690. 


16 leaves, 10 x 15.8 cm. 


Governor-in-Chief of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. Commis- 
sion to John Leverett as Justice of the Peace in Cambridge, 
dated 1720, with the autograph of Governor Shute and the 
Royal Seal of George II at upper left corner of first leaf. 


2 leaves, 24.2 X 37.1 cm. 


One of the most stirring of the Leverett papers is the President’s 
note of hand for a hundred pounds given when he began having 
trouble getting his salary from the General Court. The gift of 
Jeremiah Colburn, Esq., in 1882. 


Joun Leverett. Note of hand to Charles Chambers, of Charles- 
town, for one hundred and six pounds for one year, dated Feb- 
ruary 23, 1709/10. 


Part of signature torn away. 2 leaves, 19.7 X 30.7 cm. 


Benjamin Wadsworth, 1725—1736/7 


HE papers from Wadsworth’s presidency are of unusual in- 
terest. Already in the Archives in the early nineteenth century 
was: 
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Medfield's Contribution to Barvard’s Support, 1653 


ONE OF MANY SIMILAR PAPERS SHOWING THE AID RENDERED 
BY COMMUNITIES THROUGHOUT NEW ENGLAND 
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BENJAMIN WapswortTu. An account of the stock or estate belong- 
ing to Harvard College, N. E. Taken out of the account currant, 
given in by Mr. Treasurer Hutchinson on Nov. 10, 1724. 

1 leaf, 19.2 x 30.8 cm. 


UBSEQUENT deposits from within the University toward 
the end of the century provided: 


President and Fellows of Harvard College. Power of Attorney to 
Joseph Mico, of London, England, dated June 4, 1729 and 
signed by President Wadsworth. 


Sealed with the great seal of Harvard College on a paper wafer (Coney design). 
2 leaves, 20.2 X 31.9 cm. 


The third item shown: 


BENJAMIN WapswortTu. Copy of minute of a Corporation Meet- 
ing, May 12, 1727, relative to the installation of Isaac Green- 
wood as Hollis Professor of Mathematics. 

1 leaf, 15.7 x 19.4 cm. 


Came from the trunk of papers some two hundred years old which 
turned up in Dane Hall after the fire. 


Edward Holyoke, 1737-1769 


RESIDENT Holyoke held office for thirty-two years: the 
papers shown relate to the latter part of that period. From the 
old trunk: 


President and Fellows of Harvard College. Draft of the honorary 
degree diploma conferred on Dr. Benjamin Franklin in 1753, 
signed by Holyoke and with signatures of the Fellows and of 
the Treasurer in his hand. 

1 leaf, 15.7 x 19 cm. 


Epwarp Ho yoke. Account with Harvard College, 1754. Signed 
by the President February 22nd. 
Original and one copy. Each 2 leaves, 15.8 x 38.8 cm. 
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From the Sparks file is shown: 


Epwarp Hotryoxe. Memorial to His Ex’cy Francis Barnard, 
Fsq., The Hon’ble His Majesties Council and the Hon’ble 
House of Representatives in General Court assembled. Nov. 


1761. Petition for an increase in salary. 
1 leaf, 19.5 x 31.8 cm. 


Samuel Locke, 1770-1773 


SAMUEL Locke. Autograph Letter to Edward Wigglesworth of 
personal matters, written in 1760. 


2 leaves, 15.2 x 18.4 cm. 


Samuel Langdon, 1774-1780 


N early letter of Langdon’s was the gift in 1932 of Charles P. 
Everit, Esq., of New York: 


SAMUEL Lanopon. Autograph letter, probably to Miss Elizabeth 
Brown (“Dear Betty”), dated from the Camp before Louis- 


bourg, June 7, 1745. 


1 leaf, 21.4 x 17.2 cm. 


President Langdon preached from shorthand notes, and these 
booklets have been secured by gift and by purchase from many 
parts of the country. The one shown: 


SAMUEL Lanopown. Shorthand notes for a sermon preached four 
times in different places from 1757 to 1781. 
8 leaves, 8 x 9.7 cm. 


Was purchased from a private source in Garden City, Long Island. 
Others have been given by Mrs. O. W. Charles, of Fryeburg, 
Maine, and Lawrence W. Jenkins, Esq., ’96, of Salem. 
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From the Sparks file: 


SAMUEL Lanopon. Draft copy of a letter to Mr. Timothy Hollis 
about a legacy from Sir Robert Thorner. Dated about 1775. 
2 leaves, 15.3 x 18.9 cm. 


Joseph Willard, 1781-1804 


HORTLY after taking office, President Willard became inter- 


ested in the salary question: 


JosepH Witarp. A view of the livings of the President, the Hol- 
lis Professors and the Tutors of Harvard College from the 
year 1750... till the first year of the Revolutionary War, Viz. 
1775... Dated about 1782. 


1 leaf, 32.5 x 40.3 cm. 


Jos—epH WiLtarp. Remarks upon the view of the livings of col- 
lege officers. Dated about 1782. 


1 leaf, 20.2 x 32.5 cm. 
An autograph letter of interest is: 


JosepH WIL Lapp. Letter to Ebenezer Storer, Treasurer, concern- 
ing the payment of Mr. Hemmenway, Dudleian Lecturer, 
dated Sept. 4, 1783. 


1 leaf, 18.8 x 22.7 cm. 


All three are from the Sparks file, as are also: 


JosepH Wittarp. Draft of an address of congratulation to Presi- 
dent Washington. Dated Oct. 23, 1789. 


2 leaves, 16.2 X 19.9 cm. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. To the President and Fellows of Harvard 
University, Cambridge. A reply to the address. Dated Boston, 
October 27, 1789. 


1 leaf, 21.6 x 35.7 cm. 
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Jeremiah Colburn, Esq., in 1882, gave a loan certificate receipt: 


U. S. Loan Office. Nathaniel Appleton, Commissioner. Receipt 
for loan certificate No. 2852, amounting to $96.66, dated June 
8, 1792, and signed by Joseph Willard. 


Broadside, 18.5 x 17.5 cm. 


In the old trunk was discovered a letter to the President in which 
William Scales, A.B. 1771, is most scathing in his criticism of Wil- 
lard’s failure to pay attention to demonstrations against Locke and 
Newton: 


WituiaM Scaces. Autograph letter to President Willard, dated 
about 1790. 
1 leaf, 19.2 x 24.4 cm. 


Samuel W ebber, 1806-1810 


RESIDENT Webber’s letter accepting the college charge was 
in the original file of college papers: 


SAMUEL Wepsser. Autograph letter to His Honor Lieutenant 
Governor Robbins and the other gentlemen of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Honorable and Reverend Overseers and Corpora- 
tion of the University in Cambridge, dated March 20, 1806. 

2 leaves, 18.5 x 22.8 cm. 


The other three items shown were gathered within the Univer- 
sity late in the century. All show President Webber’s fondness for 
and grasp of details connected with the college: 


SAMUEL WEBBER. Rules, etc. A memorandum book for the period 
1806-1810. 
18 leaves, 7 extra leaves inserted, and several slips pasted to back cover, about 


12 xX 19.5 cm. 


SAMUEL WEBBER. Examination of candidates for admission, 1806. 


Description of general procedure to be followed. 
1 leaf, 16.7 x 20.7 cm. 
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SAMUEL WesBeErR. Autograph letter to Mr. Treasurer Jackson, 
dated Nov. 6, 1807, setting forth grants to students. 
2 leaves, 18.6 x 22.8 cm. 


John Thornton Kirkland, 18 10-1828 


HE Latin address of Governor Gerry at the Kirkland in- 
auguration was given to the Archives in 1925 by Grenville H. 
Norcross, Esq., ’75, of Boston: 


President of the Board of Overseers. Elbridge Gerry, Governor of 
Massachusetts. Reipublicae Literariae, Per totem orbem 
Latin address at the inauguration of President Kirkland, Nov. 
14, 1810. 


2 leaves, 20.2 X 25.2 cm. 


An early autograph letter of Kirkland’s to President Messer, of 
Brown University, was given to Harvard by the Yale Club of Bos- 
ton in 1935: 


Joun T. Kirkianp. Autograph letter to President Messer, of 
Brown University, relative to the admission of James McPher- 
son, Esq., to that institution, dated June 18, 1811. 


2 leaves, 19.7 X 24.8 cm. 
The old trunk proved to contain: 


Asa Messer, President of Brown University. Autograph letter to 
President Kirkland accompanying an honorary LL.D. degree 
diploma voted him by Brown, dated August 20, 1811. 

1 leaf, 19.9 x 19.8 cm. 


HE Sparks file of University papers, extensive for the nine- 
teenth century, shows clear evidence of Harvard’s expansion 


under Kirkland: 


Joun T. Kirkvanp. Autograph letter to Treasurer Davis concern- 
ing two new dies of the Coney Seal “One silver and one brass” 
to be cut by Thomas Wightman, dated Nov. 17, 1812. 


1 leaf, 19.9 x 24.9 cm. 
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J. T. Kirxvanp. Autograph letter to Treasurer Davis about Dea- 
con Hilliard’s proposals for enlarging the printing establish- 
ment, dated March 29, 1813. 


1 leaf, 19.8 x 31.5 cm. 


J. T. Kirkvanp. Autograph letter to Treasurer Davis, giving de- 
tails of the contents of the box to be put in the corner-stone of 
University Hall, dated about June, 1813. 


1 leaf, 20 x 23 cm. 


J. T. Kirxvanp. Draft remarks on the occasion of laying the cor- 
ner-stone of University Hall. Dated about July 1, 1813. 
2 leaves, 15.9 x 20 cm. 


J. T. Kirxvanp. Draft remarks on the evils of attending the the- 
atrical performances. Dated March 29, 1819 in Chapel. 


4 leaves, 20 x 24.6 cm. 


Anonymous. Letter to President Kirkland reporting 60 to 100 
“tickets sold every play night to young men from Cambridge,” 
dated December, 1819. 


1 leaf, 16.8 x 19.7 cm. 


FTER President Kirkland’s resignation, many of his papers 
were left behind. Throughout the nineteenth century they 
trickled into the Archives from various University sources, includ- 
ing the attic of Harvard Hall. From this collection is shown a char- 
acteristic original draft manuscript, probably of an address, and a 
fair copy of another. Kirkland was not a methodical writer, and a 
manuscript from his pen takes hours and sometimes days to arrange 
and to read: 


J. T. Kirxvanp. Draft manuscript, beginning, “The state of educa- 
tion, the degree of will, fidelity, and spirit, which mark the con- 
duct of public seminaries, schools, colleges, universities serve 
both as indexes and causes of the kind and degree of intellectual 
cultivation in the nation or the state . . .” Dated about 1825. 

14 leaves, about 20.5 x 31.5 cm., in largest dimension. 
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J. T. Kirk anp. Suggestions concerning the course of studies pur- 
sued at Harvard College. Dated about 1825. In a copy hand, an- 
notated by Kirkland, with a final half page in his hand. Nota- 
tions by Josiah Quincy and by John Davis. 


11 leaves, 19.6 x 23.8 cm. 


Josiah Quincy, 1829-18 45 
RESIDENT Quincy inclined to method and system, and kept 


rather full accounts of his administration. Not all of his papers 
have been preserved, but a large number of them came into the 
University Archives in a little trunk bound in red leather, the gift 
of his daughter after his death. From these papers, lately put in 
order, are shown: 


President of the Board of Overseers. Levi Lincoln, Governor of 
Massachusetts. Hodierno Die, Aulae Harvardianae sanctae... 
Latin address at the inauguration of President Quincy, June 2, 
1829. 


4 leaves, 20.2 x 25 cm. 


Jostan Quincy. Domine Illustrissime Gubernator . . . Latin ad- 
dress at his inauguration, June 2, 1829. 
4 leaves, 20.2 x 24.5 cm. 


Letters and Proceedings relative to the Election and Inauguration 
of Josiah Quincy as President of Harvard University, June 2, 
1829, and his Inaugural Discourse. Copied for President Quin- 
cy, in 1829, by Eliza S. Quincy, Jun. A full and careful account 
of the occasion. 


52 leaves, in a brown paper cover, 18.6 x 21.9 cm. 


NE of the first innovations adopted was the method of rank- 
ing by aggregates, or more briefly, definite recorded compar- 
ative rank for undergraduates: 


Harvard University. Weekly Class Report, No. 12. Department 
of Latin, Second Term, 1835-36. A note at the bottom explains 
the system: “Recitations 8, Declamations and Greek and Latin 
written Exercises 24, Themes and Forensics 48.” 

Broadside, 21 x 53.6 cm. 
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These weekly totals were carried to a term total, that to an annual 
total. This annual total cumulated through the four years, and de- 
termined the student’s place in the scale of merit. Some of Presi- 
dent Quincy’s preliminary studies of the system are shown: 


JostanH Quincy. Number of exercises in each Department. Dated 
about 1830. 


2 leaves, 20.2 X 24.9 cm. 


Jostan Quincy. Tables showing the comparative power of each 
Department on the scale of comparative merit. Dated about 
1830. 


2 leaves, 20.8 x 34.4 cm. 


Jostan Quincy. Aggregate of the weight of the scale for the four 
years and also the comparative weight of each Department on 
the scale. Dated about 1830. 


1 leaf, 27 x 36.7 cm. 


? 1833 were outlined, in the President’s Report to the Board of 
Overseers, both the comprehensive examination and the degree 
with distinction: 


Jostan Quincy. Report on Examinations to the Honorable and 
Reverend Board of Overseers of Harvard University. Dated 
October 15, 1833. 


10 leaves, 20 X 24.3 cm. 
From the last years of Quincy’s administration: 


BENJAMIN Pierce. Curve of College Progress. Dated September 


27, 1839. 


1 leaf, 42.9 X 17.2 cm. 


HE year he resigned as President, Josiah Quincy made a 
strong statement on the principle of academic freedom in a 
letter to Henry Ware’s widow: 


Jostan Quincy. Autograph letter to Mrs. Mary L. Ware, dated 
April 22, 1845. 

Written at a time when slavery was a burning question. 2 leaves, 19.6 x 25.1 
cm. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 


Increase Mather’s attempts to confirm a certain conserva- 


1b) \:& UNSTER’S labors to found Harvard College wisely and 
3) 





> tive religious bias are, beyond doubt, one’s chief recollec- 
tion of seventeenth-century milestones. Many papers for the years 
between are to be found in the University Archives. Continuously 
in the possession of the College, and still yielding $15.00 annually, 
was: 


Joun Newoarte. Deed of gift of a perpetual annuity on his farm 
at Rumney Marsh, 1650. 
1 leaf, left edge folded, 30.3 x 23.5 cm. 


The earliest deed known to be preserved. From the voluntary con- 
tributions of 1652-54 to the support of the College, and the in- 
vestigation of the General Court in 1653, the following collection 
of papers shown was part of a generous and important gift by Miss 
Susanna and Miss Theodora Willard in 1910: 


Town of Medfield. Medfield Inhabitants contributed towards the 
maintenance of the students in Harvard College in New Eng- 
land. May 14, 1653. 


1 leaf, 19.7 X 29.9 cm. 


Town of Reading. Autograph letter signed by Richard Walker and 
William Cowdry, dated November 30, 1653. 


2 leaves, 15.2 X 19.4 cm. 


Town of Cambridge. The voluntary contribution of several of the 
inhabitants of Cambridge... March 11, 1653. 


1 leaf, 19.7 x 15.8 cm. 


Town of York, Maine. Contributions given in by subscription from 
several of the inhabitants... March 30, 1653. 
2 leaves, 12 X 19.4 cm. 


Town of Salem. To the honored committee for Harvard College. 
December 10, 1653. 


1 leaf, irregular, about 18.3 x 29.6 cm. 
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Commission to investigate Harvard College. An abridgment of the 
College accounts. Undated, probably 1653. 


1 leaf, 30.1 x 39 cm. 


Commission to investigate Harvard College. An account called 
debitor and creditor. Dated May 3, 1654. 


1 leaf, 30.2 x 38.8 cm. 


Commission to investigate Harvard College. Expositions concern- 
ing the College business. Accounts, 1654. 
2 leaves, 19.3 X 30.2 cm. 


NE of the town returns, that of Concord, was put up at auc- 

tion at a Harvard Dinner in 1920, and brought in a large sum 
to the endowment fund. It was subsequently given to the Archives 
by Percy S. Straus, Esq., 97, of New York. Another, that of Wa- 
tertown, was the gift in 1910 of Percy S. Grant, Esq., ’83, of New 
York: 


Town of Concord. An agreement made and agreed upon by the 
Town and Church of Concord . . . August 22, 1653. 


2 leaves, 15.3 X 39.8 cm. 


Town of Watertown. A list of the men who wished to contribute to 
the College. Undated, probably 1653. 


1 leaf, 15.1 X 19.5 cm. 


An official copy of the College Laws of 1655, apparently used by 
both President Chauncy and President Hoar, and with autographs 
of both, was one of many valuable gifts of Dr. Samuel A. Green, 


>51,1n 1897: 


The Laws and Orders of Harvard College agreed upon by the 
Overseers, President and Fellows... April 2, 1655. 


12 leaves, 2 vellum covers at back, mounted in silk, about 14.6 x 18.8 cm. 


From the collection of papers arranged during Mr. Winsor’s 
day: 


General Court. At a General Court held in Boston 14 October 
1657. In answer to certain proposals . . . Appendix to the Col- 
lege Charter. 


2 leaves, 19.7 X 31.7 cm. 
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Who the Overseers be. Extract from the old Charter Law Book 
respecting the support of the President, etc. 1659. Probably in 
an eighteenth-century hand. Benjamin Wadsworth’s note reads, 
“Showing who the Overseers of the College are.” 

1 leaf, 16.2 x 19.2 cm. 


MONG the loose papers in John Richard’s ledger and journal 


were found: 


Draft agreement between Edward Pelham and John Richards for 
the payment to Richards of forty-two pounds. Unsigned, undat- 
ed, probably about 1688. 


Verso contains the Pelham account in Richard’s hand, 1684-1688. 1 leaf, 18.8 
xX 22.3 cm. 


Proposals by John Leverett and William Brattle, Fellows of Har- 
vard College, tendered to the consideration of the honored 
Corporation meeting at Harvard College in Cambridge, June 
2, 1690. Petition for arrears in salary. 

1 leaf, 19.6 x 31.2 cm. 


From the file of papers authorized by President Sparks in 1845: 


General Court. Memorandum, beginning, “Whereas the Moneys 
and other estate belonging to Harvard College . . .” Signed by 
Governor Dudley and William Stoughton. Dated December 


9, 1686. Assignment of the College income for the year. 
1 leaf, 15.9 X 15.9 cm. 


- 1921, as the gift of five members of the Dalton family, was 


received: 


Governor and Council. Memorandum headed, “At a Council held 
at the Council Chamber in Boston upon Tuesday June 6, 
1693. ...” Signed by Governor Phips. Order upon Mr. Treas- 
urer to pay President Mather his salary of an hundred pounds. 
1 leaf, 19.6 x 28.3 cm. 


Continuously in the possession of the College were: 
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An Act for incorporating of Harvard College at Cambridge in 
New England. Draft of a royal charter signed by Governor 
Phips, and passed by the General Court June 27, 1692. 


Parchment, 1 leaf, 37.9 x 35.5 cm. 


An Act for incorporating Harvard College at Cambridge in New 
England. Draft of a royal charter signed by Governor Stough- 
ton, and passed by the Council and Assembly June 4, 1697. 
Parchment, 1 leaf, bottom folded, and with the Roval Seal of William and Mary 
on a paper wafer pendant on a blue ribbon, 60.4 x 61.8 cm. 


Both these charters were drawn under the Mather influence and 
were disallowed by the Crown. The 1692 engrossed Act has on the 
left margin a note in Mather’s hand: “Empowered to give degrees 
in Divinity.” 


Also loose in John Richard’s account book was the first of the 
long series of stock accounts or inventories, taken when a new 
Treasurer was appointed. This one was drawn up by John Richards 
when he resigned: 


Joun Ricnarps, Treasurer. College stock, April 29, 1693. 
1 leaf, 17.6 x 21.8 cm. 


ROM the Sparks file, the papers shown below carry on the his- 
tory of the Charter difficulties to the end of the Mather period: 


General Court. Proclamation by His Excellency Richard, Earl of 
Bellomont beginning, ‘Whereas the Assembly of said Province 
at their session ...”” Autograph. Dated April 13, 1700. 


1 leaf, 22.2 x 31.4 cm. 


General Court. Proclamation by Governor Bellomont beginning, 
“Whereas this Court have made their humble address . . .”” Au- 
tograph. Dated May 29, 1700. 


1 leaf, 19.2 xX 30.9 cm. 


Vice-President and Fellows of Harvard College. Draft petition to 
his Excellency Joseph Dudley, Esq., beginning, “That whereas 
the said College hath by Divine Favor been a rich blessing to 
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these Western English Plantations . . .” Note in Increase Math- 
er’s hand at bottom, “Sept. 26, 1702.” 
1 leaf, 18.9 x 30.6 cm. 


Draft Petition to His Excellency Joseph Dudley, Esq., beginning, 
“We being deeply sensible that the wellfare of the College de- 
pends...” Note in Increase Mather’s hand at lower left, “March 
2, 1704/5.” 


1 leaf, 19.5 x 30.3 cm. 


Continuously in the possession of the College, was the Resolve 
in Council with which Governor Dudley brought the Charter 
difficulty to an end by reviving the Charter of 1650, considered 
void since the time The Massachusetts Bay Company had lost its 
grant: 


Governor and Council. At a great and General Court or Assembly 
. .in Council, beginning, ““The Governor and Council having 
accepted and approved the choice made by the Fellows of Har- 
vard College in Cambridge of Mr. John Leverett to be present 
President of the said College to fill up that vacancy . . .” Signed 
J. Dudley. Dated December 4, 6, 1707. 
1 leaf, 38.6 x 26 cm. 


This paper is, without doubt, after the Charter of 1650, the single 
most important possession of the University, since only through 
this Order in Council was the original Charter again made effec- 
tive. 


ROM Leverett’s time to the Revolutionary War, Harvard 
College grew in aims and importance. The Sparks file contains: 


Henry Newman. Autograph letter to President Leverett respect- 
ing the Thorner legacy and other matters, dated June 26, 1710, 
with a postscript dated July 11, 1710. 


2 leaves, 20.2 xX 33 cm. 


Henry Newman. Letter to President Leverett about the Hopkins 
bequest and other matters, dated January 22, 1712/13. Signa- 


ture and postscript in Newman’s hand. 
2 leaves, 19.9 X 31.1 cm. 
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Henry Fiynrt. Autograph letter to Mr. John White, Treasurer, 
on the unsettled state of college affairs, dated April 11, 1720. 
1 leaf, 18.7 x 32.3 cm. 


JupaH Monts. Autograph letter to the President and Fellows con- 
cerning his Hebrew grammar, dated June 29, 1720. 
1 leaf, 19 x 24.7 cm. 


Rules, Orders, and Statutes relating to the Professor of Divinity 
in Harvard College at Cambridge in New England. Undated, 
probably August, 1721, and in an unknown hand. 

1 leaf, 19.7 x 32.3 cm. 


OTHNIEL CAMPBELL. Bond to devote himself to preaching the 
Gospel among the Indians, with Eleazer Carver and Daniel 
Alden as sureties. Executed to the Treasurer of Harvard Col- 
lege in return for College instruction and a living. Dated April 
5, 1725. 


2 leaves, 18.8 x 24.2 cm. 

An Account of several examinations of witnesses relating to the 
hazing in the College yard in the night between the 11th and 
12th of May 1749... In two hands. 


1 leaf, 19.5 x 31.1 cm. 


N 1721, the move to include in the Corporation other than ac- 
tual teachers aroused a protest and subjected President Leverett 
to criticism. From the papers collected in Winsor’s day are shown: 


The Memorial of Henry Flynt, and Nicholas Sever, and Thomas 
Robie to the Reverend President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege. Undated, probably 1721. 


2 leaves, 18.2 x 29.2 cm. 


Instances of Mr. President’s high and arbitrary managements in 
the College. Undated, probably 1721. 


2 leaves, 9.3 X 14.6 cm. 


From the same source, one of the early Treasurer’s tabulations of 
College stock and income, appropriations and fixed charges: 
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EpwarpD Hutcuinson, Account of the estate belonging to Har- 
vard College both real and personal, taken January 27, 1746. 


1 leaf, 24 x 38.2 cm. 


From Papers gathered within the University late in the nine- 
teenth century: 


Cavin GALPINE, Jun. Obligation to submit to the regulations of 
Mr. Boyle’s charity, being a Scholarship of ninety pounds. Cal- 
vin, Senior stands surety. Dated August 30, 1712. 

2 leaves, 19.3 X 30.3 cm. 


HE trunk of old papers had a great many for the period of 
John White’s treasurership, and some were of considerable 
importance: 


WILLIAM Bratt Le, an Inventory of the Estate belonging to Har- 
vard College in Cambridge in New England. Dated August 16, 
1715. Inventory prepared when John White became Treasurer. 
Below Brattle’s signature on verso of leaf 1 is White’s acknowledgment of 
receipt of the contents of the Inventory. 2 leaves, 23.7 x 37 cm. 


Joun Leverett. Autograph letter to Edward Hutchinson, Treas- 
urer, listing those to be assisted by grants from the College, 
dated February 21, 1721/2. 

1 leaf, 18.2 x 23.4 cm. 


Continuously in the possession of the College were two parch- 
ments: 


Rules and Orders relating to a professor of the Mathematics, of 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy, in Harvard College in 
Cambridge in New England, appointed by me, Thomas Hollis 
of London, Merchant... January 18, 1726. Signed and sealed 


by Thomas Hollis. 


Parchment, 1 leaf, 59.3 x 47.6 cm. 


AntuHony Caver.y and wife to the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College. Deed to the Rogers Farm in Waltham, dated 
April 4, 1738. Signed and sealed by Anthony Caverly and Mary 
Caverly. 

1 leaf, 50.2 x 60.9 cm. 
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And Benjamin Wadsworth’s Index to the early College books: 


BENJAMIN WapswortTH. Index. Covering College books Numbers 
1-6. Undated, probably about 1735. 
Continued after Wadsworth’s day by a number of hands. 14 leaves, in a stiff 
brown paper cover, 15.6 X 35.5 cm. 


Also from the old trunk are two of a long file of District Re- 
ports, now in the Archives of the Faculty: 


BENJAMIN Wuirte, Scholar of the House. An account of the state 
of the chambers and studies belonging to the First District, con- 
taining the east end of Harvard College, together with the hall, 


kitchen, entry way, stairs, pump, etc. . . . for the third quarter 
from November 19 to February 18, 1737/8. Autograph manu- 
script. 


1 leaf, 20.7 x 28.6 cm. 


WIiLuiAM VINALL, Scholar of the House. The Second District con- 
tains all the chambers in the west end of Harvard College with 
the fence from the south west corner of the play pasture to the 
President’s enclosure ... Autograph manuscript. Undated, prob- 
ably 1737. 


1 leaf, 16.2 x 20.5 cm. 


The earliest original draft of a Faculty Meeting: 


At a meeting of the President and Tutors, May 2, 1760. Present, 
the President, Mr. Hancock, Mr. Kneeland, Mr. Thayer. Part- 


ly in the hand of President Holyoke. 
1 leaf, 15.8 x 19.4 cm. 


And two important Inventory and Balance Accounts, one of the 
bonds and papers delivered to Thomas Hubbard, the new Treas- 
urer, by Edward Hutchinson, in 1752: 


A list of bonds, etc. delivered Thomas Hubbard Esq., Treasurer of 
Harvard College in Cambridge, viz, June 13, 1752. 


183 items are listed in this Inventory. 2 leaves, 19.6 x 50.1 cm. 


The other from the Steward’s Archives, being an Income and Ex- 
penditure Account drawn in 1764 to settle the account of Andrew 


Bordman III: 
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ANDREW BorpMan’s Account, September 19, 1764. Entries in at 
least two hands. 


The last official connection of the Bordman family with the Steward’s office. 
1 leaf, 15.7 x 38.5 cm. 


N 1905, the gift of Miss H. W. Hubbard and of Grosvenor S. 
Hubbard, Esq., of New York, the Archives received two auto- 
graph letters of President Holyoke’s, of which one is shown: 


Epwarp Hotryoke. Autograph letter to Jonathan Trumbull, ’59, 
desiring him to deliver the valedictory oration at Commence- 
ment 1762. 

1 leaf, 16.5 x 19.6 cm. 


HE best preserved, and most accurate early account of the 
College treasury, continuously in the possession of that office, 
was deposited in the Archives in 1933 by Miss Lenna C. Pettingill: 


Tuomas Husparp’s Account with Harvard College, adjusted 
September 10, 1761. Signature of Hubbard, as Treasurer. 
Recto of leaf 7 records audit of a Corporation Committee with autographs of 
Edward Holyoke, Nathaniel Appleton, and Thomas Marsh; and of an Over- 
seers Committee with autographs of Andrew Oliver and of Harrison Gray. 8 
leaves, 15.7 x 38.8 cm. 


ROM several bundles of papers, apparently stored in the Li- 
brary at an early date, and lately examined and arranged: 


Petition to restore the Library and Apparatus, beginning, “Divine 
Providence having permitted the Public Library of Harvard 
College, together with the Philosophical Apparatus, to be de- 
stroyed by fire whereby the present students are deprived of 
those advantages which their predecessors have for so many 
years enjoyed, We the subscribers . . .” 1764-65. 

Marked, “List of Benefactors to the Library, 1765.” 2 leaves, 24.8 x 38.7 cm. 





Copy of above. 


Marked, “‘Boston, May 4, 1764.” 2 leaves, 23.5 x 38 cm. 


A List of the books belonging to the late Library of Harvard Col- 


lege that were in the Hands of the Overseers, Governors and 
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Students of the College and escap’d the flames. Undated, prob- 
ably 1764. In the hand of Andrew Eliot, Librarian. 


12 leaves, 15.1 X 18.5 cm. 


Draft copy of above. 


Without title. 12 leaves, 16.3 x 21 cm. 





A Catalogue of books proposed for the New Hampshire Donation. 
Prepared by a committee of the Corporation, and accepted Octo- 
ber 1, 1765. 


6 leaves, 23.5 x 38 cm. 


HROUGH the kindness of Austin K. Gray, Esq., Librarian, 

and of the Library Company of Philadelphia, three drawings 
from this period have been loaned for exhibition. They are the 
work of the famous Philadelphian, M. Piere E. Du Simitiére, and 
were done between 1765 and 1780, probably before the Revolu- 
tionary War. From the Piere E. Du Simitiére Collection in the 
Ridgway Branch of the Philadelphia Public Library, they show 
the second Harvard Hall, which is still standing, as it looked short- 
ly after it was built. 


Prere E. Du Sr itiére. Three drawings of Harvard Hall. South 
Front of Harvard Hall at Cambridge in New England (1 leaf 
in color, 27.7 x 23.3 cm.); View of the Colleges, without title 
(in color, 15 x 6.8 cm., on 1 leaf, 25 x 37.9 cm.); Plan of Har- 
vard Hall, built in 1764 (1 leaf, 25.1 x 38.1 cm.). 


HE collection of papers arranged in Winsor’s day contains 
history of the replacement of the Apparatus: 


Invoice of the following goods shipt on board the Devonshire, 
Hugh Hunter Master, bound for Boston in New England on 
the proper account of the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College ... London, August 17, 1765. Sent by Joseph Mico, as 


College Agent without commission. 
1 leaf, 19.1 x 46.7 cm. 


[EpiroriaL Nore: The Society took an active part in the celebration of the 
tercentenary of Harvard University through the publication of this article, 
and its concluding section to appear in the January, 1937 issue, as a sup- 
plementary pamphlet to Old-Time New England. The pamphlet contained 
additional material and statements of the aims and accomplishments of the 
Society, and received wide distribution to the Governing Boards of the Uni- 
versity, and the Delegates and Guests to the Tercentenary, as the catalogue 
of the Tercentenary Exhibition of the Harvard University Archives. | 











WO hundred years ago South 

County was an area of great plan- 

tations. The soil, for the most 
part, was too rocky or too sandy for efh- 
cient cultivation, but the raising of live 
stock of all kinds flourished. 

The growing of neat cattle naturally 
produced a surplus of milk, particularly 
during the summer months, and since the 
perishable nature of the product made 
shipment impossible under the conditions 
that then prevailed, it was not long before 
the settlers began to convert it into cheese. 
By the middle of the eighteenth century 
unbelievable quantities were made and 
exported, not only to the neighboring 
colonies, but to all parts of British Amer- 
ica and to Europe, as well. 

James McSparran, the beloved rector 
of St. Paul’s in Narragansett, writes in his 
America Dissected: “The produce of this 
colony (Rhode Island ) is principally but- 
ter and cheese, fat cattle, wool, and fine 
horses, that are exported to all parts of 
the English America.” 

Douglass, in 1760, says: “Rhode Is- 
land Colony in general, is a country pas- 
ture, not for grain. . . . It is noted for 
dairies, whence the best cheese made in 
any part of New England, is called 
(abroad ) Rhode Island cheese. ‘The most 
considerable farms are in the Narragan- 
sett country. Their highest dairy of one 
farm ... milks about one hundred and 
ten cows, cuts two hundred loads of hay, 
makes about thirteen thousand pounds of 
cheese, besides butter, and sells off con- 
siderable in calves and fatted bullocks. A 
farmer from seventy-three milch cows in 
five months made ten thousand pounds of 
cheese.” 

These may well have been the greatest 





Cheese-Making in South County, Rhode Island 
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producers, but others were not far be- 
hind. Updike, on the authority of Isaac 
Peace Hazard, states that ““N. Hazard 
kept 42 cows and made 9,200 pounds of 
cheese”’ and that “Joseph N. Austin... 
kept 36 cows and made 8,000 pounds of 
cheese.”” Rowland Robinson is also cited 
as having “‘an immense dairy” and we are 
told that “one cow would average two 
pounds of cheese a day.” 

In addition to these great dairymen, 
there were many others who made cheese 
on a large, though more modest, scale. 
“College Tom” Hazard, whose records 
have been so carefully preserved for us 
by Miss Caroline Hazard, regularly sold 
over two thousand pounds of cheese a 
year and in some years almost doubled 
that figure. 

Naturally, an industry of this magni- 
tude had its effect on the general trade of 
the Colony — especially since currency 
seems to have been one of the least stable 
of the commodities. We learn from Up- 
dike that rents were paid in produce and 
that “6000 pounds of cheese was equiva- 
lent to $600 annual rent for years.” 

Updike tells us that “‘the wife of Rich- 
ard Smith brought from Gloustershire to 
this country, the recipe for making the 
celebrated Cheshire cheese, and from this 
recipe the Narragansett was made in imi- 
tation of the Cheshire cheese, and it early 
gained for the table and market an estab- 
lished reputation for superior flavor and 
excellence.” This must have been the 
wife of the first settler in Narragansett, 
who came from that county. 

It seems hardly possible that cheese- 
making was possible at such an early date, 
but by the middle of the following cen- 
tury it was certainly well established and 
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cheese continued to be a principal product _ pressing. ‘The hoop or ring had no bot 
of the Narragansett Country until after tom, but a similar device, called a vat, had 
the Napoleonic Wars. Then butter in- a perforated wooden bottom. Isaac Peace 
creased in price while cheese declined, so Hazard recalled that his great-grand- 
that it became more profitable to use the father, Robert Hazard, had “cheese-vats 
cream for butter. Attempts were made to of the second size” that “held nearly one 
produce cheeses from skimmed milk, but _ bushel.” 
they were of inferior quality and the in- 
dustry languished and died early in the ang types, from small table presses to 
nineteenth century. . great floor presses as tall as a man. All 
Cheese-making is a comparatively sim- that I have seen of undoubted Rhode Is- 
ple process. It was apparently, in the early Jand lineage made one cheese at a time, 
days at least, done principally by the fe- put at a later date multiple presses were 
male slaves and we learn that Robert developed. South County Museum has 
Hazard, father of “College Tom,” “had fou, presses, all different, and two others 
twelve negro women as dairy women, are jn the writer’s possession. Pressure was 
each of whom had a girl to assist her, applied, in most cases, through a combi- 
making from twelve to twenty-four nation of pulleys and levers. A weight 
cheeses a day.” was attached to the end of the lever to 
Directions and recipes for making give a constant pressure. One press, a 
cheese exist in many books of the period. small table press, is operated with wooden 
They differ greatly in minor particulars crews. 
but the general principle is the same. 
The milk was set in pans and a little 
rennet was added to it—“‘just enough to 
make the curd come,” to quote an old 
recipe. It was kept at blood heat until the 
curd was well formed—usually about half 
an hour. The curd was stirred with the 
hand until it was well set. It was then re- 
moved from the whey with a strainer and 
placed on a draining board. It was worked 
with the hands to remove as much of the 
whey as possible. Sometimes this operation 
was performed in a cheesecloth laid over 
a cheese basket, which rested in turn on a Most of the cheese made - Rhode Is- 
cheese ladder, placed over a pan or tub land was “natural cheese,” but some 
to catch the whey. More rarely a cheese fancy cheeses were made by adding herbs 
rack combined the functions of basket and 0F herb-teas to the curds to give color and 
ladder. After as much liquid as possible flavor. Sage was most popular, but teas 
was removed from the curds by hand, made by boiling young corn husks or 
they were salted and packed into a cheese spinach gave a fine green color. 
ring or hoop and placed in the press. A South County Museum has all of the 
wooden disk, called the foller, fitted snug- equipment for making this famous cheese 
ly on top of the curds to ensure even -—the pails and pans and rings and follers, 


The cheese presses were of many sizes 


The cheese was pressed over night with 
moderate pressure. ‘Then it was turned 
over and pressed on the other side. It was 
removed from the hoop and thoroughly 
coated with butter and salt and placed on 
a cheese ladder on the cheese-house shelf 
to ripen. This took several months and 
during this period the cheese had to be 
turned over and buttered daily. Most of 
the cheese was made during July and 
August, but the turning and buttering 
continued until late in the fall. 
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the vats and baskets and ladders, as well 
as the presses themselves. Unfortunately, 
good Mistress Smith’s recipe is lost, but 
even if it were not it is doubtful if we 
could compete with the highly mechan- 
ized factories of New York and Wiscon- 


sin. — Reprinted from the Rhode Island 
Historical Society Collections in recogni- 
tion of the Tercentenary of the State of 
Rhode Island, and the general resem- 
blance of the process described to that 
employed throughout New England. 


The Coffin Bouse in The Early 
Nineteenth Century 


FOREWORD 


Y father, Caleb Huse, the writer 

of the letter that follows, was 

born in Newburyport, 11 Feb- 
ruary, 1831. His mother, Caroline Evans, 
my grandfather’s first wife, died in 1835, 
and in 1837, my grandfather married 
Margaret Coffin in the old Coffin House. 
This is the first ceremony referred to in 
the letter. Margaret died a year later and 
my grandfather married his third wife, 
Sarah Barnard in 1839, whom he left a 
widow in 1872. 

Caleb went to live in the Coffin House 
in 1839 when his father married for the 
third time. He was then eight years old. 
It was his home until in 1847 he was ap- 
pointed a cadet at the U. S. Military 
Academy, West Point. As a boy he at- 
tended school in Newburyport and was a 
student at Brown High School, a pic- 
turesque old brick building at the foot of 
Frog Pond on the Mall. 

The letter was written to my cousin, 
Miss Marjorie Huse, daughter of the late 
Doctor Ralph Cross Huse of George- 
town, who was a son of my grandfather, 
Ralph Cross Huse, by his third wife, 
Sarah Stickney Barnard. 





The description of the house and its oc- 


cupants is a very pleasant picture of a 
New England home one hundred years 


Harry P. Huse 
Vice Admiral, U.S. Navy 


avo. 


THE LErrer’ 

Highland Falls, N. Y., Dec. 27, 1901 
My dear Marjorie, 

You could not have sent me anything 
that would give me more pleasure than 
the photograph of the old Coffin house 
gives me. 

It is the only house for which I have 
any real affection, the only boy-hood 
home that I look back upon with happy 
reminiscences. It is more familiar to me 
than any other place in the world. Had 
I the means, there is no place I would 
give so high a price for. I should much 
like to own it and live in it. My first in- 
troduction to it was when I saw my fa- 
ther married to Margaret Coffin—a 


! Through the kindness of Vice Admiral 
Huse, U.S.N., the Society has been given the 
privilege of printing this letter written to his 
father’s niece, Miss Marjorie Huse, of Hope- 
dale, Mass., containing a most interesting ac- 
count of the Society’s Tristram Coffin House as 
it appeared in the early nineteenth century. 
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lovely woman. The ceremony took place 
in the room to the right — as you look at 
the picture — to the right of the porch. It 
was the parlor. The corresponding room 
across the hall is a room I can see now as 
distinctly as if I had visited it yesterday. 
Grandmother Coffin is there —a sweet 
old lady always as kind and loving to me 
as if I had been her own. And Aunt 
Lucy—a remarkable and very sweet 
woman, of beautiful character — who 
read her New Testament in the Original 
Greek every morning. Aunt Susan was 
there, always bright and cheerful, but not 
like Aunt Lucy literary and musical. And 
Aunt Elizabeth was there, a beautiful and 
amiable woman. It was — as I now see — 
an uncommon family. I saw Elizabeth 
married to Moses Coleman*~ and Susan 
married to Washington Adams in that 
same parlor in which I had seen their 
sister Margaret married to my father. 

In the room above the “sitting room” 
I was very ill of Scarlet Fever and 
“Throat Distemper’’— what they now, I 
believe, call Diphtheria. Good Dr. Per- 
kins came every day to visit me, and all 
the family nursed me to life, when there 
remained scarcely a spark to give hope. 
How kind and good they all were to me! 

On the floor of the porch at the side, 
or end, of the house I left one day my 
first pair of skates after returning from 
Green Pond where I had been to try 
them. Two large boys came to the house 
to bring some fish and as they went out 
they took my skates, and I never saw 
them afterwards. They were not new 
skates. Some one—I cannot now say who 
—had given them to me at Christmas. I 


“It is particularly interesting to note that 
the wedding of Elizabeth Coffin to Moses Col- 
man was that of the parents of Mrs. Margaret 
E. C. Merriam from whom the Society received 
the Coffin House as a gift in 1929. 





have never felt so bad over the loss of 
anything since. But my grief was not for 
long; for my father soon gave me a new 
pair, on which I learned to skate. In his 
way, I believe he was fond of me. But as 
I look back I see him awkward and 
ashamed to show affection even to his 
children. And yet I can now see that he 
was ready always to do whatever he 
thought would give me pleasure. 

I remember distinctly the great fire- 
place in the kitchen, which was the room 
back of the “sitting room,” and opening 
into it. On the opposite side was the great 
fire place, and at the right as you entered 
was the Dresser, with its shelves well 
filled with very bright pewter platters 
plates and “porringers’’—an article of 
housekeeping quite gone out, I believe, 
with the skillet and the crane from which 
big “pot hooks” and “trammels” hung 
the “pots” and the kettles—which dif- 
fered from each other—and on the left 
were the two windows as seen in the pic- 
ture. [They looked out upon the wood 
house and carriage house, both of which 
I suppose have disappeared. ‘The carriage 
house stood under a great elm tree, which 
I see is standing yet, a branch of it ex- 
tending to the house. I hope it is the same 
tree, for I hope to look upon it again 
some day. In front of the house were two 
little patches of flower garden with a low 
fence on the side to the right of the door. 
Each, but especially that on the parlor 
side was crowded with Phlox, and Sweet 
William and Marygold and a Peony that 
was particularly fine. The extension back 
is an older house, separate from the front 
part. In the kitchen of that house I had 
full license. There I made my kites and 
papered on a table which was hinged so 
as to be folded up end-wise against the 
wall when not in use. In this room was a 
great fire place, which I do not remem- 
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Photograph by A. C. Haskell 


Courtesy of Pencil Points 


Fireplace Side of “Ball” or Kitchen in the Tristram 
Coffin Bouse, Newbury Old Town, Massachusetts 


ADDED ABOUT 1693. WITH TYPICAL FITTINGS MENTIONED IN LETTER 


ber ever to have seen lighted. There 
were two spinning wheels, one large, to 
be whirled by hand, the other a foot- 
wheel such as we see in pictures. Back of 
the house and a little to the right was the 
pump. And leading to it from the kitchen 
first mentioned was a long — it seemed 
long then — passage at the end of which 
was the scullery —a word now gone out 
of use. At least I have not heard it in 
many years — fifty or more. On the right 
was the dairy-room, always as clean and 
sweet as possible. : 

Near the pump was an apple tree the 
apples of which were known as Pump 





Apples. I think they were really Pippins. 
But that name was not used in New Eng- 
land then, I think. There were little 
golden russets which with great pound 
sweetings were my special delight. And 
great pound pears which were boiled as a 
vegetable —and very good they were — 
And I might go on and speak of the cel- 
lar door — sloping down so that a boy 
could slide on it when the first frosts 
came. I see it is open. Its all Auld Lang 
Syne now and I suppose not interesting 
to any but me. I am sure the old place 
has no such interest for any other person 
now living as it has for me. It was from 
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Courtesy of Essex Institute 


Old Dresser in the Coffin Bouse 


there that in the afternoon of the Fourth 
of July 183: —I ran across Mr. Dan 
Knight’s field, which was the adjoining 
place to the left—and directly opposite 
Mr. Withington’s meeting house — there 
was only one “Church” then in the two 
towns of Newbury and Newburyport. 
There was great excitement that 
fourth of July. A balloon descended upon 
old-town (upper) green, and I ran across 
the field to see it. There was quite a hill 
to go down, and I tripped and rolled a 


good part of the way. Of course I was 
not hurt and I saw the balloon; and then 
I saw the bald white head of John Quincy 
Adams as he stood on a platform near the 
Pond, and delivered an Address. He had 
studied Law in Newburyport, when he 
was a young man, in the office of William 
Wirt — as I dare say you have been told 
a hundred times. For the people of New- 
buryport have always been very proud of 
what the town was and did before the 
Great Fire, and but for which I believe 
many in my boy days were sure it would 
have continued to be one of the most noted 
towns in the country. It was at one time, 
so it is said, the sixth town in importance 
in the Union. I believe it has always been 
the smallest in area. 





I have written enough to answer for 
half a dozen modern letters. Perhaps you 
have skipped half of it. 

Remember me with kindest good 
wishes to your step-mother. I hope my 
using the prefix will not be mistaken. I 
barely remember my mother, but I hal- 
low the name too much to use it except 
of one who stands in that holy relation. 
We are all well and, no doubt all would 
join in love to you if they knew that I am 
writing. 

Your Affectionate Uncle 
CALEB 
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The Rhodes School 


By Pau. E. Farnum 


east corner of the town of Alstead, 

New Hampshire, six miles from the 
village on the Forest road, is a small one- 
room school. It is called the Rhodes 
School. 

To one who passed this building but a 
few years ago, a plain brick structure with 
six small windows located high up on 
three of the walls is all that would have 
attracted his attention. ‘The outhouse, a 
small wooden lean-to, had been tacked on 
to one of the rear corners. The bricks in 
the front wall showed signs of decay. ‘The 
old wooden benches of sixty years ago 
were still to be found in the classroom. 

In 1931 a transformation took place. 
The children of the families in this little 
valley were presented with a well-ar- 
ranged, remodeled building in place of 
that poorly arranged and _ insufficiently 
lighted schoolhouse of earlier days. ‘The 
room remained the same size as before 
but was supplied with a bank of four large 
windows affording ample lighting from 
the west. The two small windows on the 
north side, which became the front of the 
room, were boarded up and covered with 
a blackboard. The narrow woodshed and 
cloakroom which extended across the 
front was made smaller. One end was 
partitioned off to allow space for an up- 
to-date chemical toilet with direct en- 
trance from the classroom. A badly de- 
cayed and damaged front wall had to be 
repaired. Modern building material would 
not match the old brick in the repair of 
the exterior walls. Enough good old 
bricks were removed from the rear gable 
to supply the need. The gable was then 
boarded up and shingled. 

The children who attend this school 
are taught by a cadet teacher from Keene 


GS eas corner: in the extreme north- 


Normal School. When it was recently re- 
opened, three families were represented 
in the group of scholars, bearing the good 
old-fashioned New England names of 
Clarke, Corbin and Rhodes. The Cor- 
bins were then comparative newcomers. 
The Rhodes family had settled in the 
community about thirty years before. The 
Clarkes were the oldest residents of the 
valley. Five generations of the family 
have received their first education in this 
country schoolhouse. 

On a bleak winter morning a visit was 
made to the home of Mrs. Louise Clarke, 
then eighty-two years old, who had taught 
school there sixty-four years before. From 
the old and badly worn family Bible, dat- 
ing back to 1805, the family could be 
traced from Moses Chase, who had set- 
tled in that New Hampshire valley in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, to 
its youngest member, Pearle Clarke. 
Moses Chase had two children, Andrew 
and Mary. The daughter married Pela- 
tiah Clarke in 1840. Their son, George, 
married Louise Milliken in 1867. George 
Clarke was a first-class mason, a carpen- 
ter and a mechanic of ability. He always 
maintained the little shop across the road, 
built by his father. During his lifetime he 
made several violins. The first one he 
fashioned remains in the possession of the 
Clarke family. Their son, Hugh, the 
owner of the Clarke farm, has had five 
children, Beatrice, Hazel, Mabel, Roscoe 
and Pearle, and the entire family has at- 
tended the Rhodes School. 

No record can be found stating when 
this school was built. Old residents claim 
it was erected about 1800. Its location 
was the cause of a neighborhood feud. 
The farms in this small community were 
grouped into two sections. The school- 
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The Rhodes School, Alstead, N. B. 


ON SECOND SITE, BEFORE REMODELING 


house was first built on a hill in the south 
end of the settlement near a farm owned 
by a man named Washburn. Its location 
was very convenient for his children but 
not for the families in the other end of the 
hamlet. Under no condition would Wash- 
burn consent to moving the schoolhouse 
to the center of the valley. 

It was during the first week of Sep- 
tember, 1846, that a district school meet- 
ing was called by the “Prudential Com- 
mittee”’ to see if the district would vote to 
move the school to a more central loca- 
tion. The district voted at this time “‘to 
raise the sum of $70.00 for the purpose 
of removing and repairing the school 
house in said district and purchase another 
lot to set said house on.” The new site 
selected was on the “new road” from Al- 
stead to Marlow on the farm owned by 
Nathaniel Richardson. ‘The sum of $3.00 
was paid for this lot twenty-five feet 
square with a reservation giving the dis- 


trict “the privilege of building and keep- 
ing a woodshed and necessary on the 
south side of the school house, together 
with the privilege of going around said 
building to repair them.” 

It was but a short while after these ar- 
rangements were made that a group of 
neighbors came to the school with their 
oxen and stone drags, while Washburn 
was away at a fair in a neighboring town, 
and moved the building to its new site. 
The walls, in as large sections as possible, 
were tipped over onto the stone boats and 
carried away. Nathaniel Richardson and 
John V. Green were paid the sum of 
$50.00 for rebuilding the structure. Lest 
jealousy arise in the neighborhood, the 
jobs of putting in the foundation and 
“wharfing up” around the building were 
sold to the lowest bidders. Samuel Ball, 
for $7.75, agreed to build the foundation 
“including a ditch dug 2’ deep and wide 
enough to lay the wall 3° thick at the bot- 
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The Rhodes School 75 








The Rhodes School After Remodeling 


SHOWING GABLE FROM WHICH OLD BRICKS WERE TAKEN 
FOR REPAIR OF EXTERIOR WALLS 


tom and 2’ at the top. Flat stone was laid 
on the top of the wall suitable for the 
walls of the building.’’ William Ball con- 
tracted for the “wharfing up” at $8.00. 

Up to the time this structure was re- 
modeled, the building still showed where 
the walls had been rebuilt and cemented 
together. It was at the district meeting, 
May 31, 1862, that the first repair work 
was voted after its rebuilding. Eli Wash- 
burn was given the contract of shingling 
the roof with good spruce or hemlock 
shingles for the sum of $15.00. Charles 
Washburn “was sold” the repairs on the 
plastering and windows for $5.00. The 
“Prudential Committee” was responsible 
for a new outside door. 

The building during this period had no 
“outhouse.” It was in 1865 that we find 
an article in the warrant, “to see if the 
district will vote to build a necessary 
house.”” George Clarke was designated to 


erect such a structure and attach it to the 
south-west corner of the building. 

In 1866, while Mrs. Clarke was teach- 
er there, an interesting seating arrange- 
ment was in vogue. On either side of the 
room were three rows of benches on plat- 
forms of different levels. ‘The pupils re- 
cited from the floor between the rows of 
benches. At one end of the room was the 
door while at the other was the teacher’s 
desk on a raised platform. 

The pupils were allowed to continue 
their schooling until they were twenty- 
one years old. Mr. Almyr Shepard of 
Concord, remembers with pleasure the 
thirteen years spent in this little school. 
There were two terms in the school year. 
The winter term began the first of De- 
cember and closed the first of March. 
The spring term ran through May and 
June. ‘Twenty weeks for a school year 
was a good average. The “Prudential 
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Committee” hired the teacher, bought the 
wood and kept up the repairs. ‘Three dol- 
lars a week hired a good teacher in those 
days. She made her “keep” by boarding 
around in the community. School oppor- 
tunities were given children in the town 
schools nearest their homes. ‘The account 
between the towns was balanced by 
“swapping” schooling. 

One of the older residents of Alstead 
tells of the school days of a little girl born 
near this school about 1843 who, at the 
age of twenty when she had “got her 
growth,” weighed six hundred thirteen 
pounds. She was, at this time, one of 
Barnum and Bailey’s headliners. She oc- 
cupied a specially built desk during her 
school days in the front of the building. 
It was some years later that this Alstead 


resident, being the tallest and largest boy 
in the school, was required to sit in this 
especially constructed seat. 

In 1900 the school was closed for the 
first time due to lack of children in the 
neighborhood. In 1905 the floor was lev- 
eled, the wooden benches replaced again, 
and the school reopened. From 1918 
until 1930 the school remained closed. 
The next year the building was again 
needed to accommodate the families who 
had settled there. In March an interested 
group of people secured an appropriation 
from the district to remodel the building. 
They later sought and received from the 
State Department of Education advice 
and help in restoring the old building for 
a new period of service. 


RNotes and Gleanings 


N OLD-TIME “SKULE.” We 
have with us today a school-teacher 
and superintendent of schools who is 
eighty-six years old and who desires to 
be incorporated into immortality through 
this column by relating his own impres- 
sionistic memories of the district school of 
seventy-five years ago. He says: 
“It occurred to the writer recently that 
a brief sketch of the country district school 
of 75 years ago, showing a strange con- 
trast with the public schools of today, 
might interest the students, teachers and 
others of the present time. For this pur- 
pose I will describe in part the old, rough, 
unpainted ‘skule-house’ where I attended 
school three-quarters of a century ago. It 
was located midway a long, steep incline 
known as ‘Potash Hill.’ It was low in 
height with rows of seats on each side 
gradually rising from the center floor, the 
boys occupying one side and the girls the 


opposite side. The floor was of rough 
hemlock boards with many splinters for 
the bare feet in the summer terms. The 
seats or benches, as they were called, were 
of hardwood, the seat and back at right 
angles, and small pupils when seated were 
unable to rest their feet upon the floor, 
yet here they must sit for three long 
hours. To relieve this strain they would 
often ask permission to leave their seats 
to go out. ‘Go out’ was pronounced in 
one syllable—‘gout.’ 

“In winter a small box stove in the 
center floor furnished the only heat. The 
windows were small with 7 x 9 glass. No 
desk for the teacher; a small pine table 
was used upon which a few books, a 
‘ferule’ and the teacher’s dinner rested. 
Up in the high seats frequently dinner 
pails and apples rolled down to the center 
floor, losing nothing, but gaining much 
dirt in transit. In mid-sessions a ‘recess’ of 
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about five minutes was given, first to the 
boys and then to the girls, and woe to the 
luckless boy who got so far away as to 
come in with the girls. No water was sup- 
plied to quench thirst. Each pupil had, in 
winter terms, to wade some six rods 
through the snow if he required water. 
In a shallow place stood a puddle of wa- 
ter which the boys obtained by lying flat 
and sucking it up. The larger girls made 
snow balls, dipped them in the pool and 
sucked the moisture from them. No jani- 
tor then. The ‘big girls’ took turns once 
or twice a week in sweeping the school 
room if willing, if not, the teacher made 
a forced detail for the purpose. 

“And such a broom! Either a worn 
stub corn one or one made of hemlock 
boughs, yet by their infrequent use they 
lasted quite well. Usually a few fond 
mothers once a year and before the sum- 
mer term, voluntarily met and ‘cleaned 
house.’ In winter just before closing the 
school at night the teacher asked the ques- 
tion, ‘Who will build the fire tomorrow 
morning!’ Usually some would respond, 
‘T will.’ If no one volunteered, the teach- 
er ‘conscripted’ some one to do it. Some- 
times the fuel (wood, of course) would 
be dumped at the door in sled-wood 
lengths and the ‘big boys’ were detailed to 
chop it up when fires became low, with a 
dull axe, and yet not allowed to swear!” 


—Reprinted from The Passing Age, by Ar- 
thur G. Staples, Augusta, 1924. 


ARPENTERS’ TOOLS. Edward 

Jones, of Boston, carpenter, brought 
suit against William Leeke for the loss or 
conversion of a box of tools, shipped by 
his father, Edward Jones, of Welling- 
bow, County Northampton, in England, 
and delivered to said Leeke on London 
bridge about May, 1639. Said box con- 
tained: 1 broad axe, I narrow axe, I adz, 
1 twyebill, 1 dozen augers from 2 inches 


and a half to half an inch, 2 pair chisels, 
I gouge, 2 pair smoothing plane irons, 2 
joint irons, 1 hollowing iron, 1 half 
round, 1 rabbetting iron. — Lechford’s 
Note Book, Worcester, 1885, page 428. 


ABIN ON BOARD SHIP. Na- 
thaniel Patten and his family sailed 
from Bristol, England, in April, 1640, 
in the ship Charles, bound for New Eng- 
land. Because of delays and breach of 
contract, Patten brought suit against the 
owners and in the bill of particulars is the 
following item, viz.: 

“Itm for a cabbin bought in the Ship 
because I had not convenience in the 
Ship according to agreement for myselfe 
& family 1.10.0 

“Itm they undertook to victuall the 
said ship Charles for 16 weekes & to carry 
but 150 passingers but they carryed in the 
sayd ship a great many more passingers to 
my remembrance and they the passingers 
were debarred of our beeve & water be- 
fore landing and if we had bin put to a 
long voyage we must needs have suffered 
much more than we did.”— Lechford’s 
Note Book, Worcester, 1885, page 324. 


ORRECTION. In the article on 
“Raising Connecticut Meeting- 
Houses” by J]. Frederick Kelly, published 
in the July, 1936, issue (Volume XXVII 
Number 1), the captions for the diagrams 
on pages 5 and 7, and the two paragraphs 
on page 9, are regrettably transposed. For 
correct reference, the caption under the 
diagram on page 5 should read, “Rocky 
Hill, Conn., Congregational Meeting- 
House. Built 1805. A truss;” under the 
diagram on page 7, “Farmington, Conn., 
Congregational Meeting-House. Built in 
1771. A typical truss,” and on page 9, 
the word “From” should directly follow 
the word “erected.” 
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Boston, MassacHuseTTs 


English Period Furniture 


and a collection of 
French, Italian and 
Spanish pieces 


c2O 


Interior Furnishings 


Estimates gladly given 


DOLL&RICHARDS 


PAINTINGS - WATER COLORS 
ETCHINGS & COLOR PRINTS 


WEEKLY EXHIBITIONS 


Restoration of Old Paintings 
a Specialty 


138 Newsury Street, Boston 





An Early 


>A merican 
Silver Tankard 


from the Collection of 
GEBELEIN 
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CRAFTSMEN - ANTIQUARIANS 
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I WANT EARLY PRINTS 


Lithographs by Currier, Currier 
& Ives and others, views of old lo- 
comotives, whaling, Indian fights, 
large U. S. city views, and hunt- 
ing scenes. Write and describe 
what you have. 


A. STAINFORTH 
59 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 








RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and Paintings of American 
Towns, Ships, and Character. § American 
Maps. § Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. § American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. § Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
{ First Editions. 
Catalogues issued 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, INC. 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 





COOLEY’S, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
Importers 
Decorators 
Repairers 


CHINA AND GLASS 
OLD TRAYS 


Restored and Reproduced 
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